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command for his Majesty. It is less difficult to un- 
derstand, and consequently less difficult to explain, 
the still more advanced importance assumed by the 
fight on the hills of Boston, which by an accident of 
nomenclature has come to be known as that of 
" Bunker Hill," while the principal conflict really 
took place on the neighboring eminence, Breed's 
Hill, and should have been known by the name of 
that locality. It is less difficult, we say, to under- 
stand the importance of this third event, because the 
maxim, " C'est le premier pas qui coicte " (" It is the 
first step which costs"), has long since come to be 
thoroughly understood, 
in other regards than 
that of war; and it is 
quite possible to think 
of a third resistance to 
what has before been 
held as lawful and con- 
stituted authority, or 
even of a second, with- 
out the wondering ad- 
miration as to the act 
itself, and without quite 
the same doubt as to the 
wisdom of the move- 
ment, necessarily in- 
volved in the first. 

It is easy to under- 
stand, to-day, even if the 
men of that time were 
not able to so closely 
read the surrounding 
omens, that after even 
Lexington there no 
longer remained any 
possibility of a peaceful 
solution of the great 
quarrel. The patriots, 
smarting under a sense 
of both personal and 
collective wrong, and 
with the recollection of 
their brothers slain by 
that fatal " first fire " at 
Lexington, would not 
make submission : they 
were not the men to do 
so ; had they been such 
men, the gatherings at 
Lexington and Concord, 
leading to that first 
blood, would never have 
taken place. And the 
British authorities, hav- 
ing done nothing more 
than they believed them- 
selves entitled to do in 
repressing a dangerous 
insubordination, could 
not retreat from their 
position, if they intended 
to make any effort for 
retaining their hold upon 
the country which they 
had founded. So much 
understood, it is easy to 
see that, with what had 
preceded and with the 
circumstances surround- 
ing, alike of the place 
and the time, Bunker 
Hill was inevitable. A 
very brief grouping of 
the position rendering 
that battle necessary, 
and of the events in- 
volved in and following it, is all additionally de- 
manded in this connection. 

General Gage, commanding the British army, was 
closely shut up in Boston, which he had strongly 
entrenched — by a patriot force of not less than 
twenty thousand men, who were not mad enough to 
assault his strength, but who could cut off all his 
communications except those by sea (kept open by 
Howe's fleet), and almost totally deprived him of 
provisions. So closely, indeed, was he beleaguered, 
after Lexington, in April, and especially after Ticon- 
deroga, in May, that unless reinforced, there seemed 
strong probability of his being obliged to embark 
his troops on the fleet in waiting, and give up the 
great city of the North. Late in May, however, an 
important change took place, in the arrival, in the 



fleet of Admiral Graves, of a powerful additional 
force from England, under Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Sir John Burgoyne. Thus re- 
inforced, the commanding general believed himself 
able to break out of the leaguer, penetrate into the 
country, force the supplying of provisions, and pre- 
pare for the waging of offensive war against the 
patriots of all the adjoining districts. 

Such a breaking out from Boston and advance 
into the country, was recognized at once by the 
patriot leaders as a disastrous possibility, to be de- 
feated at all hazards ; and a detachment of one thou- 




SURMONT ON THE BONZE.— E. Puttaert. 

sand men, under Colonel Prescott, threw up en- 
trenchments, under cover of the night of the 16th 
June, on Breed's Hill, near Charlestown, though the 
order had been (as the name has ever since re- 
mained) for Bunker's. Discovering this threatening 
proceeding on the part of the patriots, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th the British opened fire on the par- 
tially completed redoubt, from the ships in the har- 
bor, but without the effect of dislodgment. Then 
General Gage sent a body of three thousand men, 
under Generals Howe and Pigot, to assault the posi- 
tion and destroy the works. The force left Boston 
in boats, landed at Charlestown, set fire to that por- 
tion of the city, and under cover of the conflagra- 
tion advanced to the attack, while the fleet pro- 
tected them with its fire until the last moment. 



It is historic that the patriots, commanded by 
Colonel Prescott, with the valuable co-operation of 
Putnam, Warren, Gridley, Brooks, and other lead- 
ers, waited until the assaulting force was within ten 
rods of the redoubt, before they delivered fire — 
thus doing terrible execution and for the time effec- 
tually repulsing them. A second assault was made ; 
but the Americans, now materially reinforced, re- 
pulsed that attack even more signally than the first. 
The arrival of Clinton, from Boston, with additional 
troops, made the third assault more deadly than 
either of the others ; but so well did the patriots 

fight (as attested by 
observers of both par- 
ties), that but for the 
giving out of the ammu- 
nition of the defenders, 
it would undoubtedly 
have been repulsed, like 
the others, and Boston 
rendered literally un- 
tenable by the mainte- 
nance of those fortifica- 
tions overawing it. As 
it was, the order was 
reluctantly given by 
Colonel Prescott, to re- 
treat ; and in making 
that retreat over Char- 
lestown neck, the pa- 
triot force was severely 
galled by the fire from 
the ships, which had all 
day rendered such ef- 
fective service. 

The moral effect of 
the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was very different 
from the physical. In 
numbers the British, 
though accomplishing 
their object of securing 
the works, had lost up- 
ward of one thousand 
men — more than one- 
third of their whole 
number engaged ; while 
the patriots had lost 
less than five hundred, 
though the death of Dr. 
Joseph Warren, one of 
their commanders, was 
regarded as an irrepara- 
ble calamity. Both the 
British authorities at 
iiome, and the Ameri- 
cans spread over the 
Western Continent, had 
seen, in this conflict, 
how the patriot forces 
could meet trained reg- 
ulars on terms of full 
equality ; and in the 
proof of that fact alone, 
had nothing else been 
decided by it, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill would 
have been a terrible 
blow to the waning 
power of the royalists. 
Soon followed, as all are 
aware, the appointment 
of Washington to the 
command of the patriot 
army, his taking that 
command at Cambridge, 
and that yet closer lea- 
guer of Boston, not to be relaxed until its early fall- 
ing into the hands of the Americans, finally and with 
no after-dispute throughout the conflict. 

The best known, and thus far the most notable, of 
monuments erected to commemorate the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, is the immense granite obelisk 
overlooking Charlestown, the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, from the top of which is enjoyed a view of 
singular extent and interest. Far less widely known, 
though deserving quite as wide recognition, is the 
statue of General Warren, erected under the shadow 
of the monument, with an inauguratory address by 
Edward Everett, on the eighty-second anniversary of 
the battle, the 17th June, 1857, and destined to shine 
with the more massive erection in the honor of the 
Bunker Hill Centennial Celebration of June 17, 1875. 
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-PICTURESQUE EUROPE:' — THREE GEMS 
OF SOUTHERN SCENERY. 

In pursuance of a promise, the fulfillment of which 
has been a little delayed by a press of other scenic 
matter, we commence, with this number, giving a 
series of views in Europe, with the above general 
title, and in which we propose to present to the 
patrons of The Aldine many features of the Old 
World, never before brought to the notice of Ameri- 
cans, and necessarily unattainable elsewhere. It 
need scarcely be said, that in doing so, we shall 
present nothing not pos- 
sessing the two qualities 
of interest in subject and 
excellence in execution ; 
and we feel warranted 
in promising additional 
pleasure to those for 
whom we cater, from the 
fact that we shall follow 
no special succession, 
but pick up a gem of 
scenery here and there, 
first in one country and 
then in another, thus 
avoiding the necessity 
of the charms of one 
being exhausted before 
proceeding to the sec- 
ond. No traveler needs 
to be told, that the 
charm of travel would 
be materially enhanced 
by the possibility, after 
a day in sunny Italy, of 
taking an alternate one 
in cooler Denmark or 
Russia, monotony being 
thus avoided, and every 
new point so invested 
with a freshness not at- 
tainable in the present 
absence of Hassan's car- 
pet or a flying-machine. 
No such fetter binds 
The Aldine, however : 
it can rove at will, carry- 
ing its patrons with it ; 
and in the course of the 
series of " Picturesque 
Europe," they need feel 
no surprise at being in- 
vited to breakfast in the 
Black Forest of Ger- 
many, dine beside some 
one of the pleasant 
rivers of France, and 
sup among the Scottish 
Highlands. 

The three pictures in 
the present number, 
commencing • this se- 
ries, will be found quite 
worthy of their prece- 
dence, while (in this in- 
stance) needing no very 
extended travel of the 
imagination to bring 
them together. The 
largest of the three, "A 
Waterfall in the Pyren- 
ees," reveals some of the 
coyest but most notable 
beauties of that wild 
mountain range form- 
ing the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain, world-wide in their celebrity 
on the score of exquisite beauty blended with almost 
savage wildness, and historically and romantically 
quite as notable for the marches which have been 
made across them by the contending monarchs of 
those two nations, with their armies, throughout the 
earlier centuries, and their crowning but mournful 
glory in the defeat, in their midst, of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins, at Roncesvalles, supplying, ever 
since, so fertile a theme of song and story. In the 
blending of leaping water, of picturesquely disposed 
rock, and of mist-shrouded peak, here shown, a very 
fine idea is conveyed of the features of some of the 
more romantic passes in this chain of wondrously 
attractive mountains, as they must fall under the 
attention of any one, especially, who avoids the rail 



between Bayonne and Madrid by Irun, and crosses 
from Bagneres-de-Bigorre or Bagneres-de-Luchon, 
toward Andorre and Saragossa. The original of this 
noble picture, which formed one of the art-attrac- 
tions at Vienna in 1873, * s by Albert Rieger, a resi- 
dent of Vienna, and celebrated as a leading member 
of what is known in Southern Europe as the " Nature 
School," from the close attention paid by its adher- 
ents to the smallest detail of light, shade, or forma- 
tion, completing the ensemble and assisting the 
illusion. The two companion-pieces both have their 
location, also, in Southern Europe, among scenery 




THE HERON'S ROCK. — E. Puttaert. 

which may well be called a pendant to that of the 
Pyrenees. Both lie in the south of France ; the first 
being the picturesque "Old Water-Mill of Surmont," 
on the Bonze, a little confluent of the Dordogne, 
running down from the rugged mountains of Au- 
vergne toward Bordeaux and the sea ; and the other, 
the "Heron's Rock," in the Auvergne Mountains 
themselves, noted through centuries as the haunt of 
the bird giving it name, and for the magnificent old 
trees, many of them with the growth of hundreds of 
years, overshadowing the whole scene except where 
a happy glint of sunlight breaks through to give 
relief and form to the picture. In these, however, 
we only assume to give a foretaste of the treasures at 
our disposal for the benefit of our patrons, who de- 
mand two continents for their delectation. 



ODD PERSONAL RESEMBLANCES— I. 

Perhaps in no detail is probability less correctly 
understood, than in the chance of one human being 
looking so much like another as to be absolutely 
undistinguishable. "As like as two peas in apod" 
has been so long voted totally inapplicable to hu- 
manity, and it has become so patent an understand- 
ing in the average mind that there must always be 
marks of difference by which one can be distin- 
guished from another, however generally similar, — 
as to make it almost impossible to persuade any 

clientelle to the con- 
trary, even in a given 
instance. "They may be 
mistaken, when apart," 
is the dictum, "but the 
moment they are seen 
together, the points of. 
difference will be at once 
apparent." The fact is, 
meanwhile, that in ver)' 
many instances, espe- 
cially those involving 
twin sisters or twin 
brothers, the resem- 
blance becomes almost 
identity, — and that the 
cases are not rare, of 
total strangers being so 
nearly alike as to con- 
found their own families 
and to frighten them- 
selves when brought 
into the presence of 
what literally seems the 
" double." 

A very ludicrous ex- 
hibition of human judg- 
ment as applied to this 
point, was furnished, not 
many years since, in one 
of the leading London 
critical publications. A 
certain romance, then 
lately published, was 
under notice ; and the 
critical authority re- 
marked that most of the 
incidents had that yrai- 
semblance which indi- 
cated that they might 
have been drawn from 
actual life, but that in 
one particular the au- 
thor had seriously mar- 
I red his work by outrag- 
ing not only probability 
but possibility, in the 
introduction of two sis- 
ters (twins) so nearly 
alike, that the lover of 
one of the pair was all 
the while falling into 
blunders as to the iden- 
tity of the " lady of his 
love " — at one time 
whispering tender words 
into the wrong ears, 
then passing the object 
of his affection care- 
lessly by, under the' be- 
lief that she was the 
puzzling and torment- 
ing duplicate. The truth 
was, as afterward es- 
tablished by the writer, 
that all the balance of the romance was purely a 
work of the imagination, — while Jthe episode of the 
twin sisters was a very faint attempt to depict the 
actual history of two sisters within his own personal 
acquaintance, so exactly duplicates of each other, 
that the very mother who bore them had never 
known them apart, from the cradle, except as one 
always wore a blue ribbon and the other a red one 
— so exactly counterparts that the betrothed lover 
of the one nearly lost his senses over the puzzle 
during his courtship, and on the very night of his 
marriage was mystified, by a mischievous substitu- 
tion, into sitting for an hour. beside his bridemaid, as 
his wife, while the- true bride was being bidden fare- 
well in a very lively manner by a host of friends, in 
another apartment. — John Thompson, Jr. 




WATERFALL IN THE PYRENEES. —Albert Riegek. 



